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For Friends’ Review. 


EVIL SPEAKING. 


William Crouch was born in Hampshire, in 
the south of England, in 1628; and was one of 
those whom the Lord prepared in the early 
period of our Society, to stand as living wit- 
nesses to the excellency of his free grace, and to 
raise the voice of warning against the oppres- 
sions and ceremonies of that highly professing 
age. When about eight and twenty years old, 
he “came to be, in some measure, convinced of 
the everlasting truth of God, revealed and made 
known to a despised people called Quakers.” 
It pleased the Lord to place his sins in order 
before him, and clearly to show him his “ woful 
state and condition,”’ and that “ salvation is only 
in and through Christ Jesus, the gift of God, and 
light of the world, given of the Father for a 
Saviour unto the ends of the earth.”” Under 
these exercises and convictions, he was greatly 
humbled and contrited before the Lord, and his 
will was in good measure reduced into subjec- 
tion to the law of Righteousness. In acquies- 
cence with the Divine will concerning him, he 
could say, “Jet not thine eye pity, nor thy hand 
spare, but in and through Christ Jesus, the only 
mediator and Saviour, give me favour with thee, 
and life eternal, whatever it cost :’’ and for our 
encouragement, he adds, “ the Lord heard me, 
and delivered me.” 

William Crouch died in 1710, “in a good old 
age,” says Richard Claridge, “an old man and 
full of years, rich in faith, fruitful in good works, 
and replenished with hopes of enjoying a blessed 
eternity.” 

In the 11th volume of Friends’ Library, may 
be found the Memoirs of William Crouch, detail- 
ing, in a few pages, much of the experience and 
travail of the burden-bearers of that day, when 
indeed they appeared to be sensible that the time 
was short; that they that had wives, should be 
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as though they had none, and they that bought 
as though they possessed not. 

Perhaps it may not be inappropriate in this 
place, earnestly to recommend our young friends 
to cultivate an acquaintance with our writers of 
the latter part of the 17th century. As this is 
done, their taste may be disciplined—their 
judgments matured and strengthened, and their 
minds mercifully prepared for the reception of 
the good seed of the kingdom. Thus, being 
preserved—and a great favour it is to be pre- 
served—from the many frivolous, and worse than 
useless publications, that are thrust into our very 
doors and windows, they will be qualified to dis- 
tinguish the realities from the illusions of life, 
and dwelling as we do in a south land, in our 
ceiled houses, they may draw a useful lesson 
from the contrast between their situation, and 
that of our early Friends, who were so frequently 
called upon to uphold their doctrines and testi- 
monies, at the expense of their personal liberty, 
their worldly possessions, and, in some instances, 
of even their lives. 

Appended to the Memoirs alluded to above, is 
a preface written by Richard Claridge, in which 
I find some remarks on the subject placed at the 
head of this communication, that appear to me 
well worth the space they will occupy in the 
columns of the Review. I donot by any means 
send them because I apprehend the subscribers 
to this paper are particularly at fault, in the vice 
of evil speaking, nor because I am so blind as to 
look upon my own hands, and flatter myself 
that I see them unsoiled. 

While a watch-word may injure none, it may 
prove salutary to some who may be in danger of 
forming the habit of dwelling rather upon the 
failings of others, than seeking to discover their 
own, and build against their own houses. It is 
certainly not indicative of a Christian spirit for 
any—particularly brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith—to be found busily endeavour- 
ing to pull each other down, and instead of 
cherishing a disposition to commend the good in 
others, be striving to search out only the evil 
and putting the worst possible—or even a forced 
construction upon all we can find that does not 
coincide with our own prejudiced views. Defa- 
mation is an odious vice, totally incompatible 
with the meekness and humility of one who is 
sensible of his own short comings, and hence, 
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dwells under the conviction, that to him belong 
blushing and confusion of face. 

Our Book of Discipline says, what every one 
must know is true, that the “ manifest tendency ”’ 
of detraction “is to lay waste the unity of the 
body, by sowing the seeds of dissension, strife, 
and discord among brethren and neighbours, as 
well as to unfit those who either propagate or 
listen to evil reports, for being of that service to 
the persons reflected upon, which they might be, 
if the order prescribed by our blessed Lord to 
his church, was strictly observed.’’ We find in 
the London Book of Discipline, an extract from 
the printed Epistle of 1804, which discourages 
evil speaking in very strong terms. “O the 
precious care that attends the mind in which 
Christian charity is become habitual. . . . 
The mind in which it dwells, ascribes its own 
preservation, and the cleansing of its former sins, 
to the unbounded love of God in Christ Jesus; 
and it prays that all may partake of the same 
benefit. How opposite that disposition, which 
delights to report evil, and to accuse! Shun it, 
dear friends, as the poison of asps.”’ 

William Penn, in his Reflections and Maxims 
—a sterling little book by the way, in which, 
when I was a boy, we used frequently to read 
at school—declares that “charity makes the 
best construction of things and persons, and is 
so far from being an evil spy, a backbiter, or a 
detractor, that it excuses weakness, extenuates 
miscarriages, makes the best of every thing, for- 
gives every body, serves all, and hopes to the 
end.” It is, says he, “a universal remedy 
against discord, and a holy cement for mankind. 
It is love to God and the brethren.” If this 
divine virtue were more diffused among the pro- 
fessors of Chiristianity, we should doubtless 
“mind piety more than controversy, and exer- 
cise love and compassion instead of censuring 
and persecuting one another, in any manner 
whatsoever.” Z. 


There is, says Richard Claridge, an error that 
should be cautioned against, and that is, when 
some men are not so good as they should be, to 
catch at any story, though ever so groundless, 
that reflects upon those who are better than 
themselves; and thereby endeavour, as arch- 
bishop Tillotson observes, “to bring men to a 
level, hoping it will be some justification of them, 
if they can but render others as bad as them- 
selves.” 

Add to this another passage of his, “ Men 
look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, and think that their reputation obscures 
them, and that their commendable qualities do 
stand in their light; and therefore they do what 
they can to cast a cloud over them, that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not scorch 
them.” 

And because evil speaking is become almost 
an epidemical fault, take these rules and direc- 
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tions which he hath laid down for the preven. 
tion and cure of it. 

1. “ Never say any evil of a man, but wha; 
you certainly know.—He that easily credits ., 
ill report, is almost as faulty as the first invento, 
of it: for though you do not make, yet yoy 
commonly propagate, a lie. Therefore neve, 
speak evil of any upon common fame, which {»; 
the most part is false ; but almost always uncer. 
tain whether it be true or not. 

_ 2. “ Before you speak evil of any man, cop. 
sider whether he hath not obliged you by son, 
real kindness, and then it is a bad return to Speak 
ill of him, who hath done us good. 

3. “Let us accustom ourselves to pity the 
faults of men, and to be truly sorry for them, 
and then we shall take no pleasure in publishing 
them. This, common humanity requires of Us, 
considering the great infirmities of human nature, 
and that we ourselves also are liable to be 
tempted. 

4. “Whenever we hear any man eyilly 

spoken of, if we know any good of him, let us 
say that. It is always the more humane and 
the more honourable part, to stand up in the 
defence and vindication of others, than to accuse 
and bespatter them. 
“They that will observe nothing ina 
wise man, but his oversights and follies ; nothing 
in a good man, but his failings and infirmities; 
may make a shift to render a very wise and good 
man very despicable. If one should heap 
together all the passionate speeches, all the for- 
ward and imprudent actions of the best man; «ll 
that he had said or done amiss in his whole life, 
and present it all at one view, concealing his 
wisdom and virtue; the man in this disguise 
would look like a madman or a fury : and yet 
if his life were fairly reported, and just in the 
same manner as it was led, and his many and 
great virtues set over against his failings and in- 
firmities, he would appear to all the world to be 
an admirable and excellent person. 

5. “That you may not speak ill of any, do 
not delight to hear ill of them. Give no coun- 
tenance to busy bodies, and those that love to 
talk of other men’s faults. 

6. “ Let every man mind himself, and his 
own duty and concernment. Do but endeavour 
in good earnest to mend thyself, and it will be 
work enough for one man, and leave thee bul 
little time to talk of others. 

7. “And lastly, let us set a watch before the 
door of our lips, and not speak but upon con: 
sideration: I do not mean to speak finely, but 
filly ; especially when thou speakest of others, 
consider of whom, and what thou art going ‘0 
speak: use great caution and circumspection 1 
this matter; look well about thee, before thy 
words slip from thee; which when they are 
once out of thy lips, are for ever out of thy 
power.” 

The reducing of these rules to practice, con 
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A 
tinues R. Claridge, would be an especial means to; want of room in them, being ill suited to their 

urge out that leaven which sours conversation ; | accommodation, he solicited permission of his 
and renders it so dangerous and unsociable. | friend, the late pious Samuel Emlen, to occupy 

| should have had no occasion to mention | part of a square of ground owned by him in the 
them here, but because the tongues of some men | south-western section of Philadelphia, with build- 
run into that unbridled liberty, as to spare | ings for the residence of the neutrals. The grant 
neither the living nor the dead. being promptly made, Benezet proceeded to col- 
lect subscriptions, and was soon enabled to pur- 
chase materials and erect a sufficient number of 
small houses, to which they were immediately 
removed. ‘The supply from the public treasury 
ceasing on their change of situation, he was 
obliged to devise modes of employment for them 
to procure a livelihood ; and among various oc- 
cupations, to which he directed their attention, 
was the manufacture of wooden shoes and linsey 
cloth; the material for the composition of the 
latter article, was principally obtained by their 
gathering rags from the streets of the city, which 
they washed, and otherwise prepared for the 
purpose. In addition to the personal services 
thus rendered, he paid out of his small income 
annuities to several of the most ancient and help- 
less. It is related of him, among other proofs of 
his kindness toward them, that his wife, having 
made unsuccessful search for a pair of blankets 
which she had recently purchased for the use of 
the family, came into the room where her hus- 
band was writing, and expressing some surprise 
as to what could have become of them, his atten- 
tion was arrested, and when he understood the 
cause of her uneasiness, ‘OA! (said he) my 
dear, Igave them some evenings since, to one of 
the poor neutrals.’ ‘Thus, for several years he 
devoted himself to the advancement of the 
interests of those people, who by death, and re- 
moval to different places, were ultimately reduced 
to a very smallnumber. Such was his assiduity 
and care of them, that it produced a jealousy in 
the mind of one of the oldest men among them, 
of a very novel and curious description ; which 
was communicated to a friend of Benezet’s, to 
whom he said: ‘ Jt is impossible that all this 
kindness is disinterested ; Mr. Benezet must 
certainly intend to recompense himself by 
treacherously selling us.’ When their patron 
and protector was informed of this ungrateful 
suspicion, it was so far from producing an 
emution of anger, or an expression of indigna- 
tion, that he lifted up his hands, and laughed im- 
moderately.”’ 

How touchingly this narrative illustrates the 
truly Christian character of Anthony Benezet ! 
Who can refrain from contrasting him while en- 
gaged in this work of mercy, with the instigator 
of that policy from which so much suffering re- 
sulted? Not more forcibly does the course of 
the one, portray the desperate wickedness of the 
unregenerate heart, than the devotedness of the 
other exhibits the beauty of that greatest of 
Christian virtues, charity that never faileth. 
Another reflection may not be without its use. 
The principal events which have been related, 



















For Friends’ Review. 
THE ACADIANS. 
(Concluded from page 741.) 


The victims of the dreadful policy of the pro- 
vincial councils were widely dispersed over this 
continent. Some ultimately joined their country- 
men in Louisiana—others adopted the precarious 
life of the hunter and trapper in the far West, 
while a few, pining for the pleasant lands of their 
childhood, attempted to return from Georgia and 
the Carolinas to Acadie, but were arrested in 
Massachusetts, and dispersed amongst the towns 
of that province. About 500 of the wanderers 
reached Philadelphia. We take from Vaux’s 
Memoirs of Anthony Benezet the narrative of 
their reception. 

“The melancholy story of their sufferings, 
would have awakened compassion in the most 
obdurate heart, and intensely acute must have 
been the feelings of Benezet, when introduced 
to the knowledge of their dreadful fate. He at 
once adopted them as his children, and proceeded 
to employ every exertion in his power to soften 
the rigour of their condition. As he was enabled 
to converse with them in their own language, it 
facilitated their necessary intercourse with the 
inhabitants, whilst it was a circumstance that 
could not but have mitigated their sorrows, since 
they had found in him, not only a friend who 
yielded them all the comfort and consolation he 
could bestow, but an interpreter, who was quali- 
fied and willing to hear, and make known the 
history of their afflictions. On their disembarka- 
tion, the neutrals were taken charge of by the 
conservators of the poor, and conveyed to a 
building which had been occupied as a lodging 
for soldiers. Many of them were labouring 
under disease, some were enfeebled by their 
crowded condition, and the scanty fare of the 
passage; others were disconsolate in consequence 
of being separated from their nearest connexions, 
whilst all were dejected with the striking reverse 
of their former comforts and independence. 
Though the funds for their support were for a 
time supplied from the public purse, Anthony 
Benezet undertook to provide for their sub- 
sistence, in the purchase and distribution of 
every thing which they required. ‘To the sick 
and dying, he administered relief, so long as 
human exertion was availing, or could hope for 
success, and when death terminated the suffer- 
ings of any of them, he would perform the last 
office of respect to their remains. The incon- 
venient construction of the barracks, as well as 
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took place in an obscure corner of this vast con- 
tinent. The world, absorbed in the great move- 
ments which were occurring upon a more 
conspicuous theatre, paid little regard to the 
sufferings of a simple people whose very 
name was almost unknown. History seemed to 
have passed them by without awarding to the 
perpetrators of the outrage the stern rebuke 
which they so justly merited. Years rolled on; 
what history had overlooked philanthropy re- 
vealed. Genius came to her aid, and poetry 
embalmed what men of a wiser and better age 
would not “willingly let die.” At length the 
whole story of sorrow and of crime is placed on 
the enduring page. Let no one distrust the final 
award of history ; let no people hope to escape 
its just retribution. C. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE CHOLERA. 


At the present time, when this alarming dis- 
ease is spreading over the eastern part of Eu- 
rope, and carrying off great numbers in Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, and some other Russian cities, 
the following extracts from a discourse delivered 
by Dr. Croly, giving a short account of its origin 
and progress, some years ago, will probably be 
of interest to the readers of the Review. Many 
entertain the opinion that it may be looked 
for in England, and perhaps on this side the 
Atlantic, before the close of the present year. 
It is well known that though the general pro- 
gress of the cholera, some 15 or 16 years ago, 
was to the south and west, yet its precise line 
of march was eccentric and mysterious, ‘The 
experience of that day, demonstrated the neces- 
sity of every possible precaution, and should 
Divine Providence again permit its appearance 
among us, the propriety is manifest, of each one 
endeavouring to guard his own health, and that 
of others, with the utmost care. 


“ We have no proof of the existence of the 
Asiatic cholera earlier than the year 1817. 
There had been vague recollections of an epide- 
mic which burst out in the midst of an assem- 
blage of pilgrims in Central India about the year 
1772, destroying thousands, and scattering the 
rest; but it may have been the plague. Our 
first exact knowledge of the cholera was in the 
disease which traversed England fifteen years 
ago. 

: “Slowness, regularity of movement, and 
eccentricity of direction, formed the characteris- 
tics of its progress. It commenced in May, 
1817, in the Delta of the Ganges, slowly spread- 
ing during the remainder of the year through 
Lower Bengal. In 1818 it moved northward, 
and travelled the whole of the Peninsula at the 
rate of a degree a month. Yet it had not the 
surge-like sweep of the plague, but moved in 
lines, often parallel for a great distance, and 
capriciously sparing intermediate districts. 


“In 1819 it divided into two branches ; one 
passing to the eastward through the Burmese 
empire, and reaching China and the Indiay 
Archipelago in 1820. The other moving wes, 
ward in 1821, passing along the shores “of the 
Persian Gulf, and in the following year appear. 
ing in the interior of Persia, and in Arabia and 
Syria. In 1823 it first appeared in the Russian 
empire, in the provinces bordering on the (Cas. 
pian. It then suddenly stopped, and while »}} 
the northern population of the empire were jn 
terror, and Europe was in alarm, it seemed to 
have ceased; and remained nearly dormant {or 
five years. 

“ But, in 1828, it burst out again, and moved 
through Orenburg with sudden force, through the 
western and northern provinces in 1829 and 
1830; reaching Moscow in September, 183), 
Early in the following year it had traversed the 
five hundred miles between Moscow and the 
capital, where it broke out with fearful mortality. 

“From this point it spread westward with an 
accelerated velocity, and reached the Polish 
capital in March, Dantzig in May, Berlin in Av- 
gust, and Hamburg in October. 

“In the same year and month it was first felt 
in this country in Sunderland; and soon after 
reached London and Paris. Siill moving west- 
ward, it now crossed the Atlantic, and in 1833 
had seized on the United States, and gone so far 
as Mexico. On the shores of the Pacific it ex- 
pired. Having thus, in the eastern and western 
traverse, made the circuit of the globe. 

“Its destruction of life must have been im- 
mense. Its havoc extended through half a 
generation. Where it was neither resisted by 
medical science, nor mitigated by sanitary pre- 
cautions, it was even more suddenly fatal than 
the plague. It killed at the instant. 

“If, even in the civilization of England, it des- 
troyed twenty thousand lives; and destroyed 
the same number in Paris alone; what must 
have been its massacre in the obscure and help- 
less barbarism of the east and south—in the 
tainted hovels, the mephitic swamps, and the 
marshy shores of vast regions, without govern- 
ment, precaution, or provision, without medical 
science or religious charity, or even rational 
alarm? ‘The deaths must have been incalcu- 
lable.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


One of the great English Universities having 
recently proposed to increase the facilities for 
the study of the sciences, including Natural His- 
tory, the Westminster Review has discussed 
the contemplated changes in an elaborate article, 
from which we take the following passages. It 
is far from our wish to promote in our schools 
a multiplication of studies, which might interfere 


with thorough instruction in the elements of 
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jearning ; neither would we by any means ad- 
yocate the substitution of Natural Science for 
classical studies. Yet we apprehend many in- 
tervals of leisure which are now wasted, might 
be very usefully employed by children of both 
sexes in the pursuit of Natural History—and 
especially to young persons, who are qualifying 
themselves for teachers, would we commend the 
judicious observations of the Reviewer. The 
expansion of the mind, is the natural result of 
increased knowledge, and these pursuits may be 
made to conduce to physical as well as mental 
health, if not permitted to become, as we must 
eonfess they are very liable to become, too en- 
grossing. 


«In throwing new weight into the scientific 
scale, it is to be taken into account, that in their 
present state of advancement, the subjects in 
question constitute a very high mental cultiva- 
tion. By their means, a human being may 
acquire no ordinary degree of accomplishment. 
They give the power of comprehending, ex- 
plaining, and being intensely interested in, the 
entire framework of nature around, as well as 
most of the subtle processes of man’s designing. 
They contain the abbreviated statements of the 
procedure of creation in its grand and in its 
minute operations ;—in the career of the winds 
and the launching of the thunder,—in the subtle 
movements of light and multiform workings of 
heat, in the transformations of matter and the 
powers of life—in the ways of the creatures 
that tread the globe in our company,—and in the 
forms of races long departed from the earth. 
The human intellect is richly stored, by being 
filled with thoughts on things such as these ; and 
there are perpetual occasions for reproducing 
these impressions in the current of waking medi- 
tations. ‘The entomologist, as well as the poet. 
has at times his ‘eye in fine frenzy rolling.’ 
Nature is ever showing impressive and exciting 
instances of her own laws, such as keep the 
intelligent spectator, as he walks abroad, all alive 
with expectation and interest. Moreover, these 
subjects contain a vast amount of important in- 
formation about our own selves and the things 
that effect our well-being. They give us in- 
struction, in language more trustworthy than the 
traditions of unnumbered ages of vulgar experi- 
enee, regarding the agencies of health and com- 
fort, strength and felicity; they sweep away 
prejudices, correct false modes of reasoning, and 
qualify men for understanding their own consti- 
lutions, and appreciating the exterior influences 
of their life. To have a body and a mind like 
ours, and a world so vast and complex, eternally 
shedding impressions and influences upon both, 
's a heavy charge, and such as to make all sound 
direction and correet information earnestly sought 
after and prized. One’s studies may be a mere 
gratification of the intellect, or they may, in ad- 
dition, furnish profitable guidance to the life; 
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and this, we must suppose, ought to make a 
motive of preference. 

“There is much to be said for the power of 
mathematics in disciplining and cultivating the 
reason, and in creating habits of precise dealing 
with all matters that have to be judged, true or 
false. But processes of the soundest reasoning 


and judgment are now embodied in many 
sciences ; in general physics, for instance, and 
to a very remarkable degree in chemistry, where 
strict quantitative truth is insisted on under all 
circumstances, and where, in fact, there is a 
discipline more than merely mathematical. ‘The 
laboratory operations of testing and analysis, in 


which every blunder recoils upon the operator, 


and where his knowledge, ingenuity and watch- 
fulness, are incessantly on the stretch, may be 
strongly recommended as a discipline of the 
reasoning and judging faculties; and, in many 
instances, it would probably be the best training 
that could be chosen. 
perament, that jumped to conclusions, and neg- 
lected half the considerations of a ease, would 
find itself in an iron grapple of rigid nationality, 
if sent to the laboratory of Graham or Liebig. 
The natural-history sciences also produce very 
valuable habits of methodical and lucid arrange- 
ment, such as no assemblage of details can ever 
overpower. 
vanced sciences has the capacity of conferring a 
valuable mental discipline peculiar to itself; at 
the same time that they have, one and all, the 
common tendency to render our judgments and 
procedure conformable to the reality of things, 
and to save us from tragic encounters with the 
irresistible might of nature’s laws. 


A flighty, sanguine tem- 


In fact, every one of the more ad- 


“ [t is also worthy of remark, in favour of sci- 


entific studies, that they are well fitted to infuse 
a healthful and ornamental culture in general 
society. They are better subjects for intercom- 
munication in our social circles, than any of the 
processes or results of mathematics, or than the 
materials of classical literature. 
things that come under the eye of the general 
population; they can make indifferent occur- 
rences interesting, and interesting facts still more 
interesting. A chemist or a naturalist, of good 
acquirements, has numerous opportunities of 
repeating his knowledge; he can often commu- 
nicate a word in season to the excited curiosity 
of his friends. 


They relate to 


With his specimens and his ap- 
paratus he provokes the inquiries of his visitors, 
and his acquisitions frequently place him in the 
centre of an attentive and deferential circle. In 
his walks, he inspires his companions with his 
enthusiasm, and makes them wiser in the midst 
of their frolics. In his family, he sustains a 
current of interest, and kindles up the love of 
knowledge. It is hardly possible, in any com- 
pany, it can never be in order in mixed society, 
to discuss the foundations of the differential cal- 
culus, the ABolic dialect, or the personality of 
Homer; but most people may be interested in 
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the discoveries of Liebig or Wheatstone, or the 
generalizations of Cuvier or Owen—not to speak 
of the natural curiosity to know of the subsist- 
ence and habits of animals—the haunts of the 
eagle, the propensities of the elephant, and the 
life-circle of the insect—and the classification 
and affinities of plants. It is impossible ever to 
have a well-informed community, unless by an 
even sprinkling of well-informed individuals, of 
cultivated address, giving line upon line, here a 
little and there a little, to the circles where they 
experience the joys of existence. Books, alone, 
are very inadequate instructors of the million. 
Hence, if any studies, good in themselves, are of 
a kind to be readily communicable to the un- 
studious throng, in the hours when they meet to 
sympathize and to talk, they deserve to be 
specially encouraged :—they are at once intel- 
lectual life to the few, and the civilizers of the 
many. 

“One other consideration may be urged in 
favour of the extension of the university field; 
namely, the additional good that would accrue 
to the whole body of students, from an univer- 
sity residence. Ina place where many distinct 
branches of study are carried on, and where the 
scholars mingle freely, there is a double edu- 
cation at work ; each one enjoys the fruit of his 
own application, and also hears and sees many 
of the proceedings of the entire circle of student- 
ship. ‘The cultivation of the newly proposed 
branches would give unavoidable instruction to 
the devotees of the ancient pursuits. ‘Though 
Homer and Thucydides were a scholar’s proper 
business, yet, in visiting the rooms of his friends, 
he would hear of the remarkable doctrines and 
experiments of the lecturer on optics, or the 
professor of chemistry ; he would be shown the 
plan of the Menai bridge, the track of a hurri- 
cane, or the decomposition of water; he would 
come to know the appearance of trap rock, and 
get interested in the sutures of a skull. In 
walking parties, the ornithologist of the company 
would give his companions an eye for the flight 
of birds, and the botanist excite their attention to 
the flowering of plants. It would be impossible 
for the most determined mathematician, or the 
most voracious swallower of dictionaries, to 
leave college in entire ignorance of the ordinary 
vegetable species, or unable to say wherein a 
fish differed from a reptile. We have already 
touched upon the importance of filling up the 
ranks of society with men of various acquire- 
ments ; and the principle holds as true of college 
life as of common life. To have every one 
studying the same things, or occupying their 
minds with similar trains, will not produce the 
highest possible culture, either in the community 
or in the individual. ‘There should be no dis- 
tinct branch of the knowable that has not its 
living oracles; and when a number of people 
come together, each should have something to 
impart and something to learn. It is to be re- 


marked, also, that there is no one subject that 
does not receive lights from many subjects 
Classical antiquity can be admirably illusirated 
by natural history, by chemistry, by physics, by 
political economy, all which contain the neces. 
sary conditions, true in every age, of industria) 
operations and material produce, by physica) 
geography and human anatomy ; and it must be 
of great value to the classical student, to find jhe 
principles of these subjects passing as commop. 
places in the university, or, at all events, accy- 
rately known to his fellow students. The floai. 
ing intellect of the college atmosphere, the genys 
loci, would in this way be a mightier influence 
on all the individual minds.” 





Abridged from the Church of England Quarterly Review. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. T. Broperir, Esq, F. R. S.. &e. 


After hot contention and fierce fray, sweet 
and profitable is it to go, like Isaac, and meditate 
in the fields at eventide. Happy is he who can 
leave dissensions in towns, and walk forth into 
the meadows. The aspect of nature helps him 
to understand nature’s God, and to adore with 
increased fervour, Him whom he had adored 
before as the God of revelation. And this wor- 
ship begets worship; for at each footstep, as he 
advances, the blessed earth sends up _ incense 
from her crushed grass; and standing on that 
which veils the ruins of sixty centuries of mor- 
tality here below, and gazing upwards at the 
veil which hangs before the throne of immor- 
tality above, man confesses the imperishable 
greatness of the one, the passing beauty of the 
other, and the lessons and the happiness which 
he derives from both. 

But the earth and the seasons bring enjoy- 
ments only to those who merit them. Recrea- 
tion is for the active man—not for the sluggard. 
The great original curse has, by immutable be- 
nevolence, been converted into a blessing for 
those who take the yoke willingly ; who, con- 
demned to labour, labour with zeal; and who 
neither doubt the justice of the universal sentence, 
nor strive to evade it. ‘These, having laboured, 
are denied neither repose nor pure pleasures; 
but the idle man, who, seeking to escape labour, 
labours doubly and unrequitedly in the attempt— 
to him there is no rest in relaxation: it is but 3 
shifting of his burden—no procuring of enjos- 
ment or instruction to his spirit. ‘The active 
Christian is the best servant of God, and for 
him are reserved the rewards due to good and 
faithful followers of their Master. 

How eloquently and how truthfully, has Dr. 
Croly pictured that unhappy race, to be found 
among all classes of life t0 whom much has 
been given, and who return nothing, save blank 
disappointment to sanguine expectation. 

“ Even in the full light of the purest form 
of Christianity, are we not often compelled t 
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feel how perversely it is resisted by the wilful- 
ness of man? How vast a class exist who, 
misinterpreting an exemption from Jabour into a 
discharge from duty, cast life away among the 
triflings of the hour—who, returning nothing to 
the great ever-open treasury of the happiness 
and the wisdom of human nature—slaves of 
self-indulgence and incapable of self-control, feel 
existence only to avoid all its nobler uses—lavish 
time, talent, and opulence, in a fruitless pursuit 
of faded pleasure; and at length, experiencing 
the vanity of human things without the moral of 
the lesson, afier encumbering the earth, disap- 
pear into a forgotten tomb.” 

But to return to our first assertion—unspeak- 
able is the pleasure of exchanging turmoil for 
tranquillity; the town, made by man, for the 
country and country things created by God; 
controversy for content; the hot assertion and 
the fierce retort for the native wood-notes of our 
warblers wild, and the soothing music of rippling 
brooks. How dark and lowering have been the 
storms which have recently threatened—nay, 
assailed—both church and state, we need not, 
happily for us, pause here to relate. Thrice 
happy do we feel that we may escape from 
them ; and, under the frank and pleasant guidance 
of Mr. Broderip, go forth into the green fields to 
be silent, to learn, and to enjoy. He has aright 
to express his happiness who, snatched from 
the very thickest of a fray, finds himself sud- 
denly afar from strife and malaria, the blue sky 
above him, the teeming earth beneath, Mr. Bro- 
derip at his side, and the Hampden controversy, 
the Jew bill, the swelling income tax, relations 
with Rome, and French republics, all unheeded 
or forgotten. 

In a magic land will Ae find himself who, 
once opening the leaves of “ Zoological Recrea- 
tions,” will yield himself to its gentle persuasion. 
There is no reluctant following through miry 
ways or thorny paths—the author sets you 
down in the country at once. The fields 
sparkle with gladness; the streams fling back in 
double light, the light flung down upon them 
from above; the dark woody dells look as 
though they had here and there golden-barked 
trees, which, in fact, are only the beeches more 
closely kissed by the sunshine; and then what 
armony accompanying all!—as in truth there 
must needs be in the happy spring time—when 
we have entered upon the ten weeks’ season of 
unmatchable song which is annually vouchsafed 
to us by the loves, desires, fears, or wanton 
idleness of our wild and feathered choristers. 

In spring the singing birds take precedence of 
everything, save the flowers, of which they seem 
almost a part, giving interpretation to sweet 
incense by sweet song. To the forest choir, 
then, Mr. Broderip devotes his opening pages ; 
and as one who loves as deeply as he knows 
them, does he discourse of plumed harmonists, 
whether resident or migratory—of the cuckoo, 
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who, like an incipient Hullah-ite, is everlastingly 
practising his thirds—of owls with whom are 
midnight gayety, and gravity at noon—and then 
of the loquacious parrot—of the stately turkey, 
and, lastly, the graceful swan, wild and tame, 
with a dissertation on May, close the first part 
of a volume wherein scenery is depicted with a 
skilful and a loving hand. 

The leaves devoted to the singing birds are 
among the most brilliant and amusing of the 
book—we may add, among the most instructive ; 
for there is a world of instruction and novelty to 
be found in the details afforded of the private and 
public life of the plumy denizens of the woods— 
of their manners, morals, costume, social relations, 
their characteristics, language, and architecture. 

A rivalry reigns in every wood where song- 
sters congregate: there a melodious note of de- 
fiance is no sooner sounded than it is accepted, 
repeated, and excelled, only to have note of ac- 
ceptance made in return and with increase of 
gushing sweetness. Rival birds, indeed, have 
been known to take the challenge, and to carry 
on the tuneful contest until, of one or both, the 
delicate vessels of the lungs have burst, and the 
song of triumph has been but the hymn for the 
dead. But wonderful, and generally secure, is 
the organization of the smallest singers with the 
widest compass of voice. ‘The larynx of the 
nightingale, which one would sometimes think 
was about to split asunder, is, in fact, strength- 
ened by the use; it has wear, but not tear—the 
more it sings the better its organ is adapted for 
singing; and, though a poetical writer in the 
Bath Journal has said of it that— 

ee the nightingale sings best 
When her warm and downy bresst 
Is bleeding with the thorn ;” 





yet it is matter of simple fact, that excellence 
with the nightingale is—as it is with the striving 
children of men—it is practice that makes per- 
fect. 

The parental note is the natural note of the 
bird ; all power and nature of singing are thence 
derived. Deprive a fledgling of all access to the 
hearing of that note, and he will adopt the first 
of which he is permitted to be conscious. Thus, 
we have heard of a speaking thrush. Some 
birds have adopted, as far as in them lay, the 
sounds of animals. But whatever they learn, 
the birds have the best of it—singing never ruins 
them. Not so with less perfect humanity; a 
good voice has been « passport to destraction, 
and there have been more mothers than Niobe, 
who have had to bewail that their sons had 
turned musical. 

Whether every winged thing, whose nomen- 
clature was fixed in Paradise by our great 
father, was also a thing of winged melody, is a 
question we may leave to be discussed and an- 
swered both affirmatively and negatively, (as 
they do always,) by the Jewish rabbis. How- 
ever this may be, there is one bird of prey, at 
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least, which retains a fulness of primeval power 
of song. This is the savage but musical hawk 
or falcon of Africa, whose song is as sweet and 
fascinating as its nature is fierce, and its appetite 
unappeasable. In Britain we have nothing like 
this ; indeed, with us, the sweetest of our singing 
birds are elegant visitors from Italy; and, like 
their human prototypes, who visit us about the 
same period, and sojourn with us for about the 
same extent of time, they come only for the 
profit to be derived from their sojourn. The 
uccelli resort hither for better food; the signore 
for something equally moving—the means of 
procuring it. ‘The most costly, executes least 
efficient service—the birds rid us of our devasta- 
ting slugs and snails—the human singers rid us 
of our guineas. 

The more we peruse Mr. Broderip’s admi- 
rable book, the more we are struck with the 
analogy that may be drawn between birds and 
men. 

It may be thought that we are travelling 
something out of our record by noticing these 
matters; but, in themselves, they are curious; 
and man may be legitimately treated of in a 
paper touching on and discussing “ Zoological 
Recreations ;’’ for man is an animal. He has 
been even senatorially declared so to be in the 
old French chamber of deputies. A somewhat 
timid speaker, whose name has fallen from the 
tablets of our memory, once commenced a speech 
before that critical and exemplary assembly, 
with the words, “L’homme est un animal !’’ 
Like the blushing English borough member, who 
thrice uttered the words, “I conceive ,” and 
then, incapable of delivering his ideas by ex- 
pression, sat down in confusion—so the French 
speaker, having three times pronounced the un- 
disputed fact, “ L’homme est un animal !’”’ [Man 
is an animal] retired from the tribune, ashamed 
of his attempt. The attempt, however, if not 
witty in itself, was the cause of wit in others ; 
for a member present immediately arose and pro- 
posed that their honorable colleague’s speech 
should be printed for circulation, with a portrait 
of the author annexed ! 

Both birds and men have achieved good repu- 
tations from no better cause than misapprehen- 
sions of action. Poets and zoologists have 
wasted a world of rhyme and hypothesis upon 
the piety of those pretty swallows which are 
known, or which are supposed, to bury their 
dead ; but we believe this arises from selfishness. 
We are afraid that even the robbins who per- 
formed their maimed rites over the bodies of our 
lamented young friends, the Children in the 
Wood, were impelled more by offence conveyed 
to their sensations, than pity for the victims of 
that wicked uncle near Norwich! However 
this may be, it is clear that the swallows are by 
no means worthy of the reputation they have 
achieved for pity or parental affection. Mr. 
Broderip shows that they will, under certain 





circumstances and necessity, abandon thei, 
young to starvation and death in their nests ; anq 
he recounts a story of the old birds, on retyrp. 
ing to their nest, trying to eject the dead bodies 
of their little ones ; and, not succeeding, resor. 
ing to the process of covering them with clay 
and thus building them a sepulchre! But the 
contrivance was worthy commendation, howeyey 
impelled ; nor can we peruse any of the charm. 
ing descriptions in Mr. Broderip’s pages withoy; 
being reminded through these simple birds— 
without having brought close to our hearts the 
renewed conviction of the wisdom and beneyo. 
lence of the Creator. 

We despair to convey to our readers an idea 
of the sweetness which pervades the pages de. 
voted to the nightingales. Due honour is done 
to the Germans for their love of these matchless 
songsters. We have ourselves witnessed this; 
we have seen a crowd of Bonn students hushed 
into silent ecstacy by one nightingale, which, in 
1840, used to make a mile of wood ring with 
her nightly melody. It is not long since—we 
believe it was in the same year—that the Prus- 
sian authorities, in want of money, ordered the 
trees around Cologne to be felled and sold. The 
whole ancient city of Agrippina was alive with 
terror; the trees abounded with nightingales 
which the Kélnische burghers adored, and they 
actually bought the trees standing, and thus pre- 
served them for the nightingales, and the night- 
ingale music for Cologne! 

We may balance the nightingales with the 
prolific sky-larks—those multipliers who are 
slain annually by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, and who never seem to suffer diminution. 
Some of Mr. Broderip’s details would seem in- 
credible were they not notorious or well autlien- 
ticated. Their procreant power is astounding. 

Before leaving our winged friends we will 
notice, with satisfaction, that Mr. Broderip ad- 
vocates the cause of the much maligned cuckoo, 
who, we fear, is after all but a sorry fellow; 
but he has his use, as may be seen in the fact 
of his being employed to regulate the balance 
between the insects and insect devourers ; the 
former would be exterminated but for our ancient 
friend, who has been known, in one season, to 
destroy not less than 3,500,000 of the eggs of 
insectivorous birds. 

(To be continued. } 





Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
OLD STANDARD OF QUAKERISM. 


William Penn says, page 748, folio edition: 
“Tt is the mark of an ill-nature, to lessen go 
actions and aggravate illones. * * * * 

“ Such people, generally, have less merit than 
ambition, that covet the reward of other men’s; 
and to be sure, a very ill-nature, that will rather 
rob others of their due, than allow them their 
praise. 
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«[¢ is more an error of our will, than our 
judgment ; for we know it to be an effect of our 
jon, not our reason; and therefore we are 
the more culpable in our partial estimates. 

«It is as envious as unjust, to underrate 
another’s actions, where their intrinsic worth 
recommends them to disengaged minds. 

«Nothing shows more the folly, as well as 
fraud, of man, than clipping of merit and reputa- 
tion. 

«But just and noble minds rejoice in other 
men’s success, and help to augment their praise.” 

Page 725: “ When the actions of a neighbour 
are upon the stage, we can have all our wits 
about us, are so quick and critical we can split 
an hair, and find out every failure and infirmity ; 
but are without feeling, or have but very little 
sense of our own.” 





PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1848. 


The notice of discoveries in the copper region, 
which we publish as we find it, without vouching 
for its correctness, will no doubt recall, to the recol- 
lection of many of our readers, the numerous ves- 
tiges which are to be found in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and the vicinity of the north-western 
lakes, of the labours of a race whose history has 
vanished from the earth. That these people were 
much more highly civilized, so far as the arts are 
an evidence of civilization, than the Indian natives, 
whom our European ancestors discovered upon 
their emigration to the western world, is sufficiently 
evident from the fragments which are still visible, 
or which have been carefully observed. The dnti- 
quarian anxiously inquires, what has become of 
these people? Have they perished in mass, or 
have they relapsed into savage life ? 

The remains of fortifications, which have been 
discovered in the valley of the Ohio, furnish a suf- 
ficient indication that the ancient occupants of the 
land were no strangers to the calamities of war; 
hence we may conjecture that they have either 
been swept from the earth, or merged in the bar- 
barous tribes whlch surrounded them, by the wide 
wasting deluges of war. 





ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 762.) 

May all keep and walk in Christ Jesus, the 
Sanctuary: for in Him are peace and safety, 
who destroys the destroyer, the enmity, and 
adversary. For Christ is your Sanctuary in this 
day of storm and tempest, in whom you have 
rest and peace, And, therefore, whatever storms 
or tempests do or shouldarise within or without, 
Christ your Sanctuary is over them all, who has 
all power in heaven and earth given unto Him ; 


and none is able to pluck his lambs and sheep 
out of his Father’s or his hand, who is the true 
Shepherd ; neither are any able to hurt the hair 
of your head, except it be permitted by his power 
for your trial. And therefore rejoice in his 
power, the Lamb of God who hath the victory 
over all, both withinand without. He by whom 
all things were made, and is over all; the first 
and the last; the Amen; and the faithful and 
true witness in all his, males and females ; the 
heavenly rock and foundation for all the believers 
in the light and children of the day to build upon, 
to stand sure. 1683. P. E. 

Let us all walk with much cireumspection, fear, 
and humility before the Lord, under a sense of 
our present outward liberty, and the temporal 
mercies that have for some years attended the 
same; that our love and service for the Lord, 
and his holy truth and church, may have the pre- 
ference of our worldly business in our thoughts, 
lest we should incur his displeasure, for an un- 
grateful neglect of our duty and thankfulness to 
Him ; for it has sometimes pleased the Lord to 
deprive his people of the favours they abuse ; 
though He is a God slow to anger, and of long 
suffering towards his children. 1707. P. E. 

Let the Christian duty of visiting the sick be 
timely remembered and practised; it having 
often left comfort, ease, and sweetness upon the 
spirits of many, to their veryend. 1710. P.E. 

The Lord is one, and his name, power, and 
Spirit, one ; and He hath called us to be one, in 
charity, in principle, and practice. Let us all 
therefore diligently follow and pursue the same, 
according to the degrees of that Divine grace, 
wisdom, and understanding given us of God, 
through the dear Son of his love, Jesus Christ 
our only Mediator. And, let us all diligently 
follow Him, and his example, in his Divine light 
and Spirit, wherein Satan, the adversary, the 
devil, the murderer, and divider hath no place ; 
that the power of Christ Jesus, in whom the 
prince of the world hath nothing, may reign over 
all for ever; to whose name and power every 
knee must bow, and tongue confess. We pray 
God that Friends every where may truly rever- 
ence his name and power, and be mindful of his 
kingdom and government overall. 1715. P. E. 

Friends are also advised to be careful of their 
conduct at all times, and on all occasions, that 
no stumbling-block be laid in the way of honest 
inquirers, nor offence given to tender young con- 
vinced Friends. “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.”* Let 
us walk wisely towards those that are without, 
as well as those within; let our moderation and 
prudence, as well as truth and justice, appear to 
all men, and in all things, in trading and com- 
merce, in speech and communication, in eating 
and drinking, in habit and furniture ; and through 


* Matt. v. 16. 
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all, in a meek, lowly, quiet, spirit; that as we 
profess to be a spiritually-minded people, we may 
appear to be such as, being bounded by the cross 
of Christ, show forth the power of that divine 
principle we make profession of, by a conversa- 
tion every way agreeable thereunto. 1731. P. E. 

Seeing it is evident that evil communications 
corrupt good manners, we recommend with much 
affection to our young Friends, that they be very 
careful to avoid all such company, as by a light 
and vain conversation would tend to alienate 
their minds from the love of virtue and sobriety. 
1734. P. E. 

And, dear friends, in order that as we have re- 
ceived Christ, so we may walk in Him, in all 
holiness and godliness of conversation, we 
earnestly exhort, that ye hold fast the profession 
of the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, without 
wavering; both in respect to his outward com- 
ing in the flesh, his sufferings, death, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, mediation, and intercession at 
the right hand of the Father; and to the inward 
manifestation of his grace and Holy Spirit in our 
hearts, powerfully working in the soul of man, 
to the subduing of every evil affection and lust, 
and to the purifying of our consciences from 
dead works to serve the living God; and that 
through the virtue and efficacy of this most holy 
faith, ye may become strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might. 1736. P.-E. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


FIVE DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 


On the morning of the 5th of last November 
we were encamped on the line of survey on the 
Tobique district, about five miles from the 
Little Gulquac. At eight o’clock, the party 
having struck the tents, and got their several loads 
in readiness, commenced their day’s march along 
the line, when I left them, as I usually did, for 
the purpose of examining the neighboring coun- 
try. I took a course to the westward fur about 
half a mile, behind a small mount, from the top 
of which I was led to expect an excellent view 
of the surrounding country, as observations from 
it of distant mountain heights had already been 
made by the surveying party during the sum- 
mer’s operations. After making afew notes and 
sketches, I went to the top of the hill, where I 
remained for a short time similarly employed. I 
next descended, with the intention of regaining 
the line of survey, and joining the party. ‘This, 
however, I found to be no such easy matter. 
The country in this neighborhood has to an im- 
mense extent been laid waste by extensive fires, 
and the trees, and even the soil, in some places 
are so thoroughly burnt up, that there is not a 
vestige of vegetation to be seen; in others, the 
naked trunks of trees are left standing, like the 
grim ghosts of a stately forest race, charred by 
fire, or blanched by the storm ; or they are tossed 
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by the whirlwind into the most frightful heaps 
of confusion. ‘These are termed “ windfalls,” anq 
form some of the most formidable barriers to the 
progress of the traveller of the wilderness. 

The surveyed line through this section of 
country, owing to the facts above stated, Was 
merely traced out with small stakes, placed a; 
long intervals, which, having become dark and 
discolored could scarcely now be distinguished 
from the surrounding dead-wood. I was jot 
then in the least disconcerted at failing to fing 
the line, but continued to advance jin the direction 
which I knew it to take, stopping from time to time 
to make sketches and observations as before. As 
it was now getting late in the afternoon, and | 
felt confident I had gone quite as far as the party 
were likely to have advanced in their day's 
march, I again made an effort to discover them, 
by traversing the country both to the right and 
left for a considerable distance, whooping as loud 
as I possibly could: but all in vain; I could 
neither hear nor see anything of them. Very 
little more than half a mile from where I stood, | 
recognized a rocky height from which I had the 
year before made some observations, and imme- 
diately proceeded thither, in the hope of being 
able to discover from it the smoke of the camp. On 
reaching the summit, there stood the post which 
I had placed for my instrument, exactly as I had 
left ita year ago. I carefully scanned the face 
of the country round in every direction, but the 
anxiously-looked-for smoke was nowhere to be 
seen; and I was at last most reluctantly com- 
pelled to relinquish my hope of finding the party, 
for that night at least. 

Not knowing whether the surveyed line lay to 
my rightor left, I resolved on taking the direction 
in which I thought there was least personal risk, 
and therefore lost no time in getting on a line 
which had been run by my directions the year 
before, along which I kept to the northward, as 
in case I did not in the mean time cross either 
the other line or tracks of the party, I should 
have at least made some progress towards Camp- 
bell’s, the nearest settlement on the ‘Tobique. | 
continued to press forward without discovering 
the objects of my search. I had reached the 
Beaver Brook, a branch of the Wapskilegan, 
when night overtook me, and it commenced to 
rain. ‘ It was now quite certain that for one night 
I must forego the comforts of food, fire, or shelter 
—-having at the same time no doubt of my easily 
reaching Campbell’s some time next day. My 
situation at that time, although but the com- 
mencement of my disaster, was one of no ordi- 
nary suffering. I had already undergone nearly 
twelve hours of the most harassing fatigue, with- 
out food, or a moment’s rest; and now, cold and 
wet, stood alone amid wind and rain, in a sterile 
and shelterless wilderness, and on a night 80 
dark, that the very sky seemed black. What 
was to be done? To follow acourse, and move 
forward in the dark, I knew was impossible. 
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There were thirteen long hours until daylight, 
yet I dared not lie down to rest for fear of per- 
ishing. I at length resolved to endeavor to follow 
the course of the brook, in doing which, I had 
difficulties to surmount which would, I have no 
doubt, appear to mauy almost like impossibilities, 
even by daylight. Such a night of falls, wounds, 
bruises, scratchings, and fatigue is, I confess, 
beyond my powers of description. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th, I found I had got within a short 
distance of the mouth of the brook, which I 
crossed, intending to follow down the Wapski- 
hegan river, until I came to a lumber road I had 
travelled the year before, leading by Shea’s 
Mountain to the Campbell settlement, on the To- 
bique river. The waters were now much swollen, 
so that I could only scramble along a very steep 
bank, thickly wooded with underwood and trees. 
I had gone some distance down, when, thinking 
that a little way back from the bank of the river 
I might probably find the travelling easier, I 
took that direction, and again found myself in a 
seemingly open country of burnt lands, ‘The 
surrounding highlands were distinctly seen on all 
sides in the distance, and amongst the most con- 
spicuous was Shea’s Mountain, which led me to 
the resolution of taking a direct course for it, not 
dreaming of the formidable difficulties I should 
have toencounter onthe way. I toiled on with 
determined perseverance through a dreadful com- 
bination of windfalls, marsh, lakes, streams, &c., 
so that another day was nearly spent before I 
had reached the mountain. I at length found the 
lumber road, and now considered myself safe, 
and my journey nearly at an end, being only 
four miles from the settlement; but I reckoned 
without my host. I followed the road for a 
short distance, until I came to an old lumber 
camp, and road leading off to the left, which I 
examined and unfortunately rejected, as it ap- 
peared to pass on a different side of the moun- 
tain to that which I knew the proper road to take. 
From that moment I continued to go astray. 

On travelling a little way further, I came to a 
second old lumber camp, where the road again 
branched into two. A snow-storm had now 
commenced, and night was once more fast ap- 
proaching. On going about a mile and a half 
down one of the roads, I did not like its appear- 
ance, and returning, followed the other, which I 
found equally unsatisfactory, as it did not much 
resemble the road I had travelled during the 
summer of last year. I, however, endeavored 
to console myself with the probability of the 
difference in its appearance, being caused by its 
covering of snow. 

I continued to travel for some miles through a 
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to go a little way to the right, where the ground 
was higher, and less swampy, and take up my 
quarters in the shelter of some low bushes, a few 
branches of which I threw on the ground before 
lying down. I need scarcely say I was wet, 
cold, hungry, and much fatigued, having now 
continued to walk without interruption for up- 
wards of thirty-five hours. On lying down, I 
got into rather a distressing sort of slumber, from 
which I in a short time awoke, with much pain 
in my limbs and back, and stiff with cold. I got 
up and walked about, until once more overcome 
with fatigue, when I again lay down, to endure 
a repetition of iy sufferings ; and in this way 
passed ‘ dreadful night of about thirteen hours. 
On the morning of the 7th, as soon as it was 
sufficiently clear, I left my wretched couch, 
shivering with cold, and by no means refreshed 
after my fatigue. I was nevertheless in tolerable 
spirits, not considering myself lost, and feeling 
assured that within afew hours at least I should 
once more be in comfortable quarters. 

The cravings of hunger were now becoming 
excessive, and not even a berry was to be seen 
with which I might allay them. ‘The weather 
throughout had been, and still continued, dark, 
and the only compass then in my possession I 
had long considered as useless ; I, however, took 
off the glass, with the hope of repairing it, but 
my hands had become so benumbed with cold, 
that the needle slipped from my fingers amongst 
the long grass, and I was unable, after the most 
diligent search, to recover it. I now found that 
both the roads leading from the lumber camp 
again united, and resolved to continue the one I 
had been following, under the impression that it 
must bring me out somewhere on the Tobique. 
Fora considerable distance it traversed a low 
marshy district, where I found it very difficult to 
follow, being sometimes up to my knees in water. 
After a march of several hours, [ came to a fim- 
ber brow, on a river which appeared of doubtful 
size for the 'Tobique, but as of course my route 
lay down the stream, I, under a gradual muster- 
ing of doubts and fears, continued my journey in 
that direction. 

I had felt, without at that moment compre- 
hending them, very evident symptoms of ap- 
proaching weakness. I frequently heard the 
sound of voices quite distinctly, and stopped to 
listen. I whooped! but not a sound in reply. 
The stream murmured on its bed, the winds 
rustled amongst the leaves, or whistled through 
the long grass ; but that was all ; everything else 
was silent as the grave. Ina short time afler, 
a most extraordinary illusion occurred. My 
attention was first attracted by distinctly hearing 


low marshy ground, until I became quite con-| a tune whistled in the direction of the river; and, 


vinced of my being in a strange part of the 


on looking round, I saw through the trees, an 


country ; when I returned, with the intention, if| Indian with two squaws and alittle boy. My 


possible, of regaining the old lumber camp before 


joy at the sight may be readily conceived : their 


dark, and passing the night in it; but the night| canoe, I thought, could not be far off; and I al- 


came upon me so suddenly, that I had only time 





ready fancied myself seated in it, and quietly 
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gliding down the river. I hallooed! but to my 
utter amazement, not the slightest notice was 
taken or reply made. The Indian, with folded 
arms, leant against a tree, and still continued to 
whistle his tune with philosophic indifference. 
I approached, but they receded, and appeared to 
shun me; I became annoyed, and persisted, but 
in vain, in trying to attract their notice. The 
dreadful truth at length flashed upon my mind ; 
it was really no more than an illusion, and one 
of the most perfect description. Melancholy 
forebodings arose. I turned away, retraced my 
steps, and endeavored to think no more of it, I 
had turned my back upon the vision, but as [ 
retreated, its accompaniment of ghostly musie for 
some time continued to fall upon my unwilling 
ear like a death-knell. A sort of mirage next 
appeared to me to spread over the low grounds, 
so completely real in its effect, that frequently, 
when expecting to step over my boots in water, 
I found that I was treading upon long dry grass: 
to be convinced of the truth of which, I frequently 
felt with my hand. My first vision was undoubt- 
edly the result of delirium tremens, brought on 
by exhaustion ; but whether the latter arose from 
the same cause, or from real external phenomena, 
I cannot well determine. 


(To be continued.) 


work-basket, she cut her hair in a way whict 
she considered becoming. : 

Before proceeding any further with the story 
I shall make a few remarks on her condye; 
She knew well that her father objected to her hate 
being shortened ; therefore, in cutting it, she dis. 
obeyed him, and consequently dishonoured him ; 
she thus violated that commandment of Goq 
which enjoins us to honour our father and mo. 
ther. Now, I believe there are very few chjj. 
dren who do not love their parents, who do not 
feel naturally a warm affection for them; but they 
do not so naturally honour them; therefore jt 
pleased the Most High to put forth a command 
on that subject. ‘To honour means to treat with 
great respect or reverence ; we are even enjoined 
to “honour all men;” and how much more 
ought we to honour our parents than other per. 
sons, considering that we are indebted to them 
for their constant care and unwearying kindness’ 
And whenever children are tempted to speak or 
act disrespectfully to their parents, they should 
consider that they are disobeying God, and, of 
course, incurring his displeasure, which is an 
awful thought. 

Elizabeth’s parents were members of the re- 
ligious society called “Friends,” who, when 
speaking to only one person, use the singular 
pronouns “ thou, thee,” and “ thy,”’ instead of 
the plurals “ you”? and “ your.’’ When Eliza- 
beth rose the next morning, her father and mo- 
ther kissed her, and she was very glad to see 
them at home again ; but her father, when he had 
kissed her, looked earnestly at her, and said 
with surprise, “This child’s hair has been cut. 
My dear hast thou been cutting thy own hair!” 
Elizabeth blushed, and said, “No, father.” 
“Who has been cutting it then?”’ “ Nobody, 
father.”’ ‘Somebody must have cut it. When 
was it done?”’ “I don’t know, father.” 

Now, her father saw plainly that this was not 
true, and he said very seriously to her, “ My 
dear, thou art not speaking the truth ; go directly 
up stairs into the spare room, and wait there till 
thy mother andI come to thee.’’ Elizabeth did 
not attempt to justify herself, but went away 
immediately as her father desired. Her breakfast 
was carried to her, and she remaind alone. 

It is proper to observe that Elizabeth had not 
been addicted to telling untruths; it was there- 
fore the more remarkable to her parents that she 
should have denied her fault on this occasion. 
She knew that she had done wrong in disobey- 
ing her father, and feeling ashamed of that trans- 
gression, she foolishly attempted to conceal it 
by an untruth. She knew her Saviour’s com- 
mand to his disciples, * Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation,” Matt. xxvi. 41; 
but she neglected to do so, and was betrayed 
into disobedience, and now she added one si2 
to another, 

When sitting by herself in the spare room, 
Elizabeth’s feelings were uncomfortable, for she 




































Coramunicated for Friends Review. 
ELIZABETH. 


A TRUE STORY OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


The following relation was made to A. A., a 
valued friend in England, by Elizabeth 
whose parents were also well known to A. A. 


Elizabeth had an excellent father and 
mother, who carefully instructed her in her duty; 
they taught her to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, and to seek the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Little Elizabeth was a very merry frolic- 
some child, and although she sometimes sincerely 
desired to be good, yet she often did wrong from 
inattention to the advice of her parents and the 
reproofs of her conscience. 
One day, when Elizabeth was between seven 
and eight years of age, she was guilty of telling 
an untruth, and the following were the circum- 
stances which led her to commit so great a fault. 
Her father liked to see her hair growing in its 
natural way, simply parted in the middle, and 
hanging down on the back of her neck. At this 
time, it had become fashionable for children’s 
hair to be cut short, and Elizabeth was mortified 
at having her hair longer than that of her school- 
fellows, so she determined to cut it, and availed 
herself of the opportunity of effecting her purpose 
one morning when her father and mother went out 
to spend theday. She mounted a table, on which 
she knelt before a looking-glass, and then with a 
pair of scissors, which she had taken from a 
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had an accusing conscience : but she was hungry | her to read certain psalms and chapters, and 
and ate her breakfast, and endeavoured with all| then they left the room. Her dinner was sent 
her might to drive away her painful thoughts. | to her, and after she had read and reflected on 
At length, she heard footsteps on the stairs.| what she had read, and spent much time in 
The handle of the door moved, the door was | sorrow and weeping, her father and mother paid 
opened, and in walked her father and mother, | her another visit, and as soon as she had taken 
the former with a Bible in his hand. They | her supper, which was brought up to her, she 
quietly sat down, and desired her to stand before | was desired to go to bed. Her mother told her 
them. Her father then said solemnly, “1 am | that she must not sleep with her sister as usual, 
very sorry to find that my little Elizabeth has} but in another room, as she could not be con- 
so far departed from what she knows to be right, | sidered a suitable companion for her sister. 
as to dare to tell a falsehood.” “ Yes,” said her} Poor little Elizabeth dared not offer to kiss 
mother, “it is indeed a sad thing that a child, | her parents, but retired silently to her little lonely 
brought up with so much care as she has been, | bed, and there she sighed and wept till her pillow 
should act thus. I had hoped better things of | was wet with her tears. She felt truly sorry 
her; she little knows the pain of mind she has | for her fault, and after beseeching her heavenly 
occasioned us.”” Father to forgive her, she fell fast asleep, and 
Elizabeth had endeavoured to stand unmoved; | did not wake till it was time to rise. Instead of 
but the words of her parents softened her heart, | joyfully meeting her parents as usual, she almost 
and her tears now flowed abundantly: her| dreaded to see them; and when at length she 
mother also shed tears. Her father then opened | came into their presence, they desired her to go 
the Bible, reminding her that it contained the | again into the spare room. Here she spent the 
words of God himself. He then read impres- | greater part of the day in a similar manner to the 
sively: “Lying lips are abomination to the| preceding day, in reading and committing texts 
Lord,’ Prov. xii. 22: then turning to another | of Scripture to memory, reflecting on her conduct, 
text, he read, “ All liars shall have their part in| and listening to the occasional instructions of 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: | her parents when they came into the room for 
which is the second death,’ Rev. xxi. 8. He! the purpose of performing their duty towards 
then spoke very solemnly of that heavenly king- | her. 
dom into which nothing but purity and holiness| Some who read this little narrative may think 
can ever enter, and added, “ How awful would it| that two days of confinement and correction 
be to have the gates closed against us!’’ Her} were more than sufficient for even so grave an 
mother then said, “* When we rebel against the | offence ; but let them attend to what Elizabeth’s 
truth, we resist and grieve the Holy Spirit. It| parents said to her on this subject. Her mother 
has often been explained to Elizabeth that this | said, with a look of concern and compassion, 
Holy Spirit is one with the Father and the Son; | “My dear child, we are very sorry to deprive 
and therefore, in this resistance, she has resisted | thee of play and other pleasures ; but as parents 
and rebelled against God. Oh that she may/| we are bound to reprove and punish thee for 
sincerely repent, and never more be guilty of| what is evil in thy conduct; and we are desirous 
deviating from the truth!” that this painful circumstance should impress 
Her father then read the history of Ananias| thee so deeply that it may never be forgotten.” 
and Sapphira, which shows the awful conse-| Her father added, “* When Elizabeth is grown 
quences of their deceit and lying. Elizabeth’s | up, she will see that we studied her best interests, 
father and mother then told her they felt too| and were not willing that she should lose the 
deeply grieved to be angry, and they earnestly | impression which may be made on her mind, by 
entreated her to seek forgiveness of her heavenly | too soon returning to her usual employments 
Father, who hears in heaven, his dwelling-place, | and amusements.” Elizabeth’s mind assented 
and forgives the iniquity of the penitent sinner; | to what they expressed, and she felt thankful 
and we shall not seek in vain if we ask for| that she was blessed with parents who thus 
pardon for the sake of our Lord and Saviour | watched over her. 
Jesus Christ, who shed his precious blood for| Just before tea-time, her father and mother 
the remission of sins, and who ever liveth to| came again, and told her that they believed she 
make intercession for us; for he himself said to | had sincerely repented of her error, and that they 
his disciples, “« Whatsoever ye shall ask the| freely forgave her for the distress she had occa- 
Father in my name, he will give it you,” John|sioned them. “But,” said her father, “re- 
Xvi. 23. member we are not able to forgive sins : forgive- 
They desired her to remain in that room till | ness can be obtained only from Him whose law 
they should allow her to mix with the rest of | thou hast broken. I trust thou hast sought for 
the family, from whom she must be separated | pardon, and I sincerely hope thou wilt never 
for a time, as her offence required punishment, | again offend thy heavenly Father by uttering a 
and they wished to impress her mind so strongly | falsehood.” Elizabeth was much affected by 
with the sinfulness of lying, that she might never | the kind and solemn words of her parents. They 
forget it. They left the Bible with her, desiring! then both kissed her most affectionately, and told 
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her she should go down stairs to tea; but her 
mother desired her to remain in the room a few 
minutes, that she might first go and prepare her 
brothers and sisters to receive her properly. 

Her father and mother then went down, and 
the latter desired the other children to be kind to 
Elizabeth, and never to reproach her for her 
misconduct, or even remind her of it; “ for,’’ 
said she, “the poor dear child has already suf- 
fered enough.”” When Elizabeth went down, 
they all looked kindly at her; and after tea, they 
enjoyed a game of play together before bed-time : 
and that night she had the additional pleasure of 
sleeping with her sister as usual. 

Elizabeth never lost the recollection of what 
she felt on those two days of tribulation ; and the 
tender kiadness of her mother in requesting the 
other children not to remind her of it, made a 
deep impression on her mind. Very often, after 
she grew up, she remembered the fault she com- 
mitted in her childhood, and always felt that she 
had cause to bless God for the care her father 
and mother took to impress on her young mind 
a dread of departing from the truth. 





THE COPPER REGION.——SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


A correspondent of the Buffalo Express, 
writing under the date of June 14, from Ontona- 
gon, Lake Superior, says : 

Mr. Knapp, of the Vulcan Mining Company, 
has lately made very singular discoveries here 
in working one of the veins which he has lately 
found. He worked into an old cave which has 
been excavated centuries ago. This led them to 
look for other works of the same sort, and they 
have found a number of sinks in the earth which 
they have traced a long distance. By digging 
into those sinks, they find them to have been 
made by the hand of man. It appears that the 
ancient miners went on different principles from 
what they do at the present time. The greatest 
depth yet found in these holes is thirty feet— 
after getting down to acertain depth, they drifted 
along the vein, making an open cut. These 
cuts have been filled nearly to a level by the 
accumulation of soil, and we find trees of the 
largest growth standing in this gutter; and also 
find that trees of a very large growth have grown 
up and died, and decayed many years since ; in 
the same place there are now standing trees of 
over three hundred years’ growth. Last week 
they dug down into a new place, and about 
twelve feet below the surface found a mass of 
copper that will weigh from eight to ten tons. 
This mass was buried in ashes, and it appears 
they could not handle it, and had no means of 
cutting it, and probably built fire to melt or 
separate the rock from it, which might be done 
by heating, and then dashing on cold water. 
This piece of copper is as pure and clean as a 
new cent, the upper surface has been pounded 
«lear and smooth. It appears that this mass of 


ts 
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copper was taken from the bottom of a shafi, ,: 
the depth of about thirty feet. In sinking this 
shaft from where the mass now lies, they follow. 
ed the course of the vein, which pitches Con. 
siderably ; this enabled them to raise it as far .. 
the whole came up witha slant. At the bottom 
of the shaft they found skids of black oak, from 
eight to twelve inches in diameter—these sticks 
were charred through, as if burnt; they founj 
large wooden wedges in the same situation. |, 
this shaft they found a miner’s gad and a narrow 
chisel made of copper. I do not know whethe; 
these copper tools are tempered or not, but their 
make displays good workmanship. ‘They haye 
taken out more than a ton of cobble-stones, which 
have been used as mallets. ‘These stones were 
nearly round, with a score cut around the center, 
and look as if this score was cut for the purpose 
of putting a withe round for a handle. The 
Chippewa Indians all say that this work was 
never done by Indians. This discovery wij 
lead to a new method of finding veins in this 
country, and may be of great benefit to some. | 
suppose they will keep finding new wonders for 
some time yet, as it is but a short time since they 
found the old mine. ‘here is copper here in 
abundance, and I think people will begin to dig 
itin a few days. Mr. Knapp has found con- 
siderable silver during the past winter. 





REDUCTION OF COST OF WORKING ENGINES, 


We find the following article on this subject 
in the Railway Chronicle of July 8th. 

Several of the officials of our great metropoli- 
tan lines have been trying some plan for the re- 
duction of the smallest working expenses in the 
common business of the company. Among 
these, Mr. Samuel, of the Eastern Counties, has 
been especially active. The “ Liliputian ” engine 
was brought forward by him, and since its career. 
this little engine has run about 10,000 miles, with 
scarcely any repair. ‘The result of its working 
induced Mr. Samuel to direct his attention to the 
employment of light locomotives for branch 
traffic; and the conclusions at which he arrived 
will be found in the following extracts from 4 
paper read by him at the Birmingham Society 
of Mechanical Engineers : 

“The result of observations which I have for 
a considerable time been making on the branch 
passenger traflic of railways, has been to con- 
vince me that on the whole it is not remunera- 
tive, and in some cases is even worked at a loss. 
I have therefore been led to consider whether 
the expenses might not be reduced by the intro- 
duction of a system of steam carriages, made 
suitable to the amount of traffic to be conveyed. 
It is evident that the more we can reduce the 
dead weight of the trains and engines in propor 
tion to the number of the passengers, the less 
will be the expense of repairs both of the carry- 
ing stock and engines, and of the way and works 
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of the line. The average weight of a train on 
the branch lines is 56 tons, the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed by each train not exceeding 
35 to 40 on many of the branch railways in 
England. Supposing each passenger with lug- 

e to weigh one and a half hundred weight, 
the total weight of the passengers conveyed is 
about three tons, or, in other words, for every 
ton of paying load we are now carrying by the 
present system of locomotion, we have 18 to 20 
tons of dead weight. It is therefore, in a com- 
mercial point of view, of the greatest importance, 
not only to railway companies, but to the public 
generally, that some less expensive, and at the 
same time equally safe, means of transport be 
adopted. It is therefore proposed to substitute 
steam carriages for locomotives on branch rail- 


ways. 

The following are a few of the principal 
dimensions of the steam carriage now in course 
of construction: diameter of cylinders, 7 inches ; 
length of stroke, 12 inches; diameter of driving 
wheels, 5 feet; distance between centres, 20 
feet; width of framing, 8 feet 6 inches. The 
boiler is of the ordinary locomotive construction, 
5 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches diameter. The 
fire box is 3 feet 103 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. 
There are to be 115 tubes, of 12 inch diameter, 
and 5 feet 3 inches in length, giving 210 feet of 
heating surface in the tubes. ‘The area of the 
fire box is 25 square feet, giving a total of 235 
feet of heating surface in the boiler. The con- 
sumption of coke may be estimated at 7 pounds 
per mile, at a velocity of 40 miles per hour. 
The total weight of the steam carriage, with its 
coke and water will not exceed 10 tons ; and it 
will be capable of conveying about forty-two 
passengers at a speed of 40 miles per hour. 
The water is to be carried below the floor of the 
carriage, in wrought iron tubes, of 12 inches 
diameter and 12 feet long. One great object 
attained in this machine is the reduction of the 
centre of gravity, and the consequent absence of 
lateral oscillation.” 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


Several years ago, a charity sermon was 
preached in a chapel in the West of England. 
When the preacher ascended the pulpit, he 
thus addressed the hearers:—“ My brethren, 
before proceeding to the duties of this evening, 
allow me to iin a short anecdote. Many 
years have elapsed since I was last within the 
walls of this house. Upon that evening among 
the hearers came three men, with the intention 
of not only scoffing at the minister, but with 
their pockets filled with stones for the purpose 
of assaulting him After he had spoken a few 
sentences, one said, ‘Let us be at him now;’ 
but the second replied, ‘No; stop till we hear 
What he makes of this point.? The minister 
went on, when the second said, ‘We have 
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heard enough now, throw!’ but the third inter- 
fered, saying, ‘He is not so foolish as I ex- 
pected—let us hear him out.’ The preacher 
concluded without being interrupted. Now 
mark me, my brethren—of these three men, 
one was executed three months ago at Newgate 
for forgery; the second at this moment lies 
under sentence of death in the gaol of this city 
for murder; the other, (continued the minister 
with great emotion,) the third, through the in- 
finite goodness of God, is now about to address 
you—listen to him!” ; 





Our friends Jonn and Martna Yeanrptey, 


accompanied by Rosert and Curistine Atsop, 
left London on the 12th ult., for Ostend, where 
they arrived the next day.. They were joined 
by a young man named ApotpHe Rocnepiev, a 
native of France, with whom they had previ- 
ously corresponded with a view to his accom- 
panying them in their visit. At Ostend and at 
Ghent, whither they proceeded on the 14th, 
they found the Flemish language almost exclu- 
sively spoken by the less educated classes. 
Very few Protestants reside in either of these 
places ; in Ghent, only 300, out of a population 
of 120,000; and there is great scarcity of 
schools, and also of religious tracts in Flemish. 
From Ghent they went on to Brussels, reaching 
that city on the 15th.—London Friend. 





Let the time of temptation be the time of 


silence. Words react upon feelings; and if 
Satan, in the time of our trials, can induce us 
to utter a hasty or unadvised word, he will add, 
by so doing, to the power of his previous as- 
saults, and increase the probability of his getting 
the victory.—Upham. 





For Friends’ Review. 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF 


CHAMOUNY. 
Several months ago, [ forwarded to the Editor 


a Hymn to Mont Blanc, translated from the 
German, and it will be found in the 21st num- 
ber. It no doubt suggested to Coleridge the 


Hymn which I herewith forward, and propose 
for insertion in the Review. ‘The lover of 
poetry will thus have an opportunity of compar- 
ing the two, and will perceive with what felicity 
our author has expanded and amplified the noble 
outburst of the German. Although Coleridge 
spent a couple of years of his early life in Ger- 
many, I do not know that he ever visited the 
Vale of Chamouny ; but at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, he would have been at Aome, and luxu- 
riated in every thing around him. His was an 
active and a lively imagination; and with his 
quick perception of the beautiful and the grand, 
we need not be surprised that the accuracy of 
delineation of some parts of the imaginary scene, 
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should have induced Cheever to say that“he| Gop! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice: 


: : : Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sown... 
might have written from the very windows of} 4° , eer, tes, bute 0 Sulen, von ilice ofan, —_~ 


his bed room, had he been there in the dawn and | ‘And in their perilous fall shall thunder, Gop! 

evenings of days of such extraordinary brilliancy Rs 

and glory ” os not unfrequently occur in that Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 

cosion Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
oon : Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
[Besides the rivers Arvé and Arveiron, which have Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 


their sources in the foot of Mont Blanc, five conspi- | Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 
cuous torrents rush down its sides; and, within a few Utter forth Gop ! and fill the hills with praise ! 


paces of the glaciers, the Gentiana Major grows in im- 


mense numbers, with its “flowers of loveliest blue. ’’] Thou, too, hoar Mount, with thy sky pointing 


ks, 

Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning Star Oft oon whose feet, the Avalanche, unheard, 
In his steep course ? so long he seems to pause Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
On thy bald, awful head, O Sovereign Blanc ? Into the depths of clouds, that veil thy breast, ' 
The Arvé and Arveiron at thy base Thou too again, stupendous mountain! thou, 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form! That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, In adoration, upward from thy base 
How silently! Around thee and above, Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black; Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it To rise before me,—Rise, O ever rise ! 
As with a wedge! But when I look again, Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thy habitation from Eternity ! Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 

: Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, And tell the stars, and tell yon rising ee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Gop! 


Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the invisible alone. 





Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, IRELAND.—The Steamer Cambria arrived at New 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, | York on 7th day last, the 19th inst., from Liverpool, 
Yea, with my Life, and Life’s own secret joy, whence she sailed on the 5th. The Government 
ce 3 Sn ae con ee gg has taken the most decisive measures in order to 
’ ’ ; 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven! suppress the revolutionar movements of the in- 
surgents in [reland. Smith O’Brien, for whose ap. 
Awake my soul! not only passive praise ae ension a reward of £500 was offered, is said to 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, ave left Dublin, with his principal confederates, 
Mute thanks and secret extacy! Awake, for the mountains of Tipperary ; and although it is 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! difficult, from the conflicting statements, to know 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. which to rely on, the general opinion appears to be 
Thou first and chief, sole Sovereign of the Vale! that the disposition of the mass of the people to 
O, struggling with the darkness all night long, join issue with the Government, is not so general 
And all night visited by troops of stars, as had been supposed. Numerous arrests have 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink; been made, on a charge of high treason. 


en eran ag pte [ratr.—An Embassy had arrived at Paris fom 
Coherald: wake, O wake, and utter praise ! Milan, earnestly soliciting the intervention of 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? France, by sea and land, in favour of the Pied- 

montese: and it is believed that the Provisional 


Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee Parent of perpetual streams ? Government of France will endeavour to prevail 
upon England to unite with it in the offer of a 


And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! joint mediation of both countries to Charles Albert 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, and Austria. 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, . . 
bal Spr France.—Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, and Caus 
ee eee Se sidiere, who, it will be recollected, were members 


Forever shattered, and the same forever ? 


Who gave you your invulnerable life, of the Provisional Government after the dethrone- 


Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy, | ment of Louis Phillippe, are now charged with 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? very unjustifiable measures during the late insur- 

And who commanded (and the silence came)” rection. Lamartme does not appear to be impli- 
Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? cated. as was threatened. 

; i Arpany.—On the 17th, about noon, a fire broke 

Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow, | opt in Albany, N. Y., which raged with great vio- 


Adown enormous ravines slope amain— | fom al ale bong pet ; 
t hours before it was possible 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty Voice, Sere Sor. ay Se : . 
: 7 . to arrest its progress. This was finally effected by 
Selene Se ees ut poenge? blowing up a suber of houses, in ite course, and 
" a the timely falling of heavy rain. Considerable 


Who d lori the Gat fe ; . 
eee les ein full Moon! Who bade the fen damage was sustained by the canal boats in the 


Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers | basin, &c. A number of lives were lost. Near iy 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 500 houses were burned, und the destruction 0 


Gop ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, preety is variously estimated, amounting proba- 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, Gop ! ly to not less than two millions of dollars. 





